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ress in Pan America and will bring in closer relations the people of these 
two continents. There will result an increase of commerce, but before 
certain of the countries of Central America can benefit thereby, it will be 
necessary for them to make certain improvements in their monetary 
system, in their ports, in their railroads, and in their credit. 

The eyes of the world are turned to the Panama Canal. The people 
of the world will in the future visit the countries of Central America and 
will there observe the great opportunities of development. Capital and 
labor which are so much needed by certain of the Central American coun- 
tries will rapidly enter into them when there is the assurance of continued 
peace and the guarantee of modern and progressive government. That 
assurance will come with the opening of the Panama Canal, for the 
world will not permit revolutionary or mediaeval conditions to exist in 
and near that important artery of commerce. The result will be that all 
of the countries in Central America will become rich and prosperous 
and their governments stable and upright, and, when that day arrives, 
the Central American Republip will, by a process of evolution, logically 
and naturally become a realization. 

In his address before the First Central American Conference, Secre- 
tary Root said: "You are one people in fact, your citizenship is inter- 
changeable — your race, your religion, your customs, your laws, your 
lineage, your consanguinity and ties of social relations, your sympathies, 
your aspirations, and your hopes for the future are the same." 

With the basic characteristics so well enumerated by Mr. Root, and 
with the advent of the opening of the canal and the consequent benefit 
which will accrue to the countries of Central America, it would seem to be 
a foregone conclusion that the realization of a Central American union is 
inevitable. 

MEXICO 

Whatever may have been the faults of the Diaz administration, and 
however laudable the efforts of the men who deposed him to introduce 
a larger degree of republican constitutional methods in the administra- 
tion of the Mexican Government, the attempt has turned out most disas- 
trously, not only for those who engaged in it, but for the Mexican people 
as a whole. When Diaz left the shores of Mexico, an exile from his native 
country, which he had served so well and long, peace and order and pros- 
perity seemed to depart with him. Ever since then the country has been 
a continuous scene of revolution and counter-revolution, in which thou- 
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sands of lives have been sacrificed and inestimable damage done to the 
property and business interests of the country. Neither have the inevi- 
table accompaniments of such a state of affairs been lacking, for the daily 
press has been filled with horrible accounts of brigandage, rapine and 
plunder. 

At the date of our last comment on Mexico (April, 1912,) Francisco 
I. Madero, the man who overthrew Diaz by force of arms, was President 
of Mexico, to which office he had been elected on the 15th of October, 
1911, after an intervening provisional presidency under Francisco de la 
Barra. The reign of Madero, however, was not destined long to last. 
Early in 1912, dissatisfaction over the distribution of the spoils of office, 
in which it was thought the members of Madero's family had too large 
a share, afforded an excuse for an armed revolt, headed by Pascual 
Orozco, against Madero's government. Uprisings in different parts of 
Mexico, each headed by its own separate leader, soon broke out, and the 
embers of revolution and brigandage burst into flame over a large part 
of the country. This stage of the internal strife was terminated on 
February 18, 1913, by the capture and resignation of Madero, accom- 
plished by a coup d'etat of the army, after a revolt of ten days in the 
capital of the nation, headed by Felix Diaz, nephew of the former Presi- 
dent of that name, during which a large part of the center of the city was 
demolished. Four days later, on the night of February 22d, President 
Madero and Vice-President Suarez, while being conveyed from the 
palace to the prison, were both shot and killed, an awful exemplifica- 
tion of the proverb that he who draws the sword shall perish by the 
sword. The government, which immediately upon the capture of 
Madero was placed under the provisional presidency of General Victori- 
ano Huerta, claimed, that the shooting occurred during an attack upon 
the convoy. Madero's friends and supporters, however, allege that he 
was deliberately assassinated by his captors, acting under orders. A con- 
siderable portion of Mexico refused to accept General Huerta's presi- 
dency, and armed opposition to the extension of his government to cer- 
tain of the states has resulted in a prolongation of the fratricidal 
struggle for political domination. 

Although General Huerta was promptly recognized by several of the 
large Powers, the American ambassador, who congratulated him upon 
his assumption of office, was recalled, and the United States has since 
declined recognition. 

The refusal of the United States to recognize General Huerta added to 
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the complexity of the already trying relations between the two countries. 
General Huerta was no doubt considerably weakened, both at home and 
abroad, while the security of Americans and their interests in Mexico was 
not likely to be increased or the dangers to them diminished. Neither 
faction in Mexico being apparently able to make headway against the 
other and the chaotic situation seeming to grow worse instead of better, 
powerful pressure was brought to bear upon President Wilson to inter- 
vene, not only by Americans whose property was at stake, but, it is 
reported, by European countries as well. Calmer and more peaceful 
councils prevailed, however, and, instead of taking the step which every- 
body realized would mean a bloody and costly conflict between the 
United States and Mexico, President Wilson in August last sent a per- 
sonal representative to the City of Mexico to offer the good offices of the 
United States to bring about peace between the contending factions. 
The offer was not unreserved, but was conditioned upon the following: 

(a) An immediate cessation of fighting throughout Mexico, a definite armistice 
solemnly entered into and scrupulously observed; 

(b) Security given for an early and free election in which all will agree to take part; 

(c) The consent of General Huerta to bind himself not to be a candidate for elec- 
tion as President of the Republic at this election; and 

(d) The agreement of all parties to abide by the results of the election and coSper- 
ate in the most loyal way in organizing and supporting the new administration. 

Mr. Lind, the President's personal representative, was received by 
Sefior Gamboa, General Huerta's Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and, 
after several interviews, at the last of which the President's letter of 
instructions to Mr. Lind was delivered to Sefior Gamboa, the latter, on 
August 16th, declined in writing the offer of the United States on the con- 
ditions named, taking issue at the same time with many of the state- 
ments of fact made by President Wilson. The President thereupon, on 
August 27th, personally laid before Congress the facts concerning the 
relations between the two countries, the instructions to Mr. Lind, and 
Sefior Gamboa's reply. The President's address, containing the in- 
structions, and the reply of Sefior Gamboa, are printed in the supple- 
ment to this Journal, pages 279 and 284. 

As to the policy of the United States in the circumstances, President 
Wilson stated that the situation must be given time to work itself out. 
In the mean time, he proposed to apply the neutrality laws of the United 
States in such way as to forbid the exportation of arms or munitions of 
war from the United States to any part of the Republic of Mexico, sq 
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that neither side to the struggle in Mexico should receive any assistance 
from the American side of the border. The State Department then 
warned all Americans to leave Mexico and the American diplomatic and 
consular representatives were instructed to notify all officials, civil and 
military, in Mexico, that they would be held strictly responsible for any 
harm or injury done to Americans or their property. Many Americans 
heeded the President's warning and returned to the United States. 

This state of affairs remained unchanged for about a month, when 
reports from Mexico City indicated that preparations were being made 
to hold a general election on October 26, 1913, at which provisional 
President Huerta would, it was stated, not be a candidate. The receipt 
of this information seemed to clarify considerably the surcharged at- 
mosphere between Washington and Mexico City, for it appeared to 
indicate that President Wilson's principal objection to recognition — the 
continuation in power of General Huerta — would be removed. 

This encouraging turn of events was, however, merely a slight rift 
in the gathering clouds. The revolutionists declared that they would 
not participate in an election held under existing conditions, and opposi- 
tion shortly developed in the Mexican Congress to holding the election 
on the ground that the country was not sufficiently pacified to make 
proper preparations for an election or to open the polls at a sufficient 
number of places. The friction at Mexico City between Congress and 
the provisional President rapidly increased, and culminated in the mid- 
dle of October in the dissolution of Congress, the arrest of many of the 
deputies, and the assumption by General Huerta of the legislative power. 

These acts of General Huerta were immediately denounced by Presi- 
dent Wilson as lawless and as constituting bad faith towards the United 
States. They were not only a violation of the constitutional guarantee, 
he said, but they destroyed all possibility of fair and free elections. He 
stated that he would not, therefore, feel justified in accepting the result 
of such an election or in recognizing the president so chosen. 

Thus the situation stands at the date of the present writing — October 
15th. The shifting of events in this unfortunate international drama 
are so kaleidoscopic as to make the next scene as uncertain as the final 
act is to foresee. Intelligent comment from the point of view of interna- 
tional law is, therefore, not practicable at this time. The attitude of 
the President of the United States towards Mexico since the death of 
Madero has naturally been the subject of no little discussion and some 
difference of opinion. While there is hardly intelligent dissent from 
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President Wilson's policy from an idealistic point of view, there are some 
who believe that he has set up an impracticable standard for Mexico, 
and others, relying upon the doctrine that internal changes in a state 
do not affect its international position, assert that the President's course 
is not well founded in international law and that he has confused the 
recognition of new states with the recognition of new governments. 

Without attempting to support or refute either of these arguments or 
to justify or criticise the President's policy, an examination of the histor- 
ical attitude of the United States towards Latin-American countries 
under similar circumstances seems to show that he is not attempting 
to inject into the present case new or impracticable principles of his own. 
Precedents may be found for his refusal to recognize General Huerta, 
for the sending of a confidential agent into the country and for his warn- 
ing to Americans to leave the country. They appear to show that 
the principles which President Wilson is now invoking and the policy 
he has seen fit to pursue have been applied and followed in the past in 
the relations of the United States with Latin America. (See Moore's 
Digest of International Law, Vol. I, pp. 138-168.) 



COUNT TADASU HAYASHI 



Count Tadasu Hayashi, one of the most distinguished of contem- 
porary Japanese diplomatists, died in Tokyo, July 10th last, in his sixty- 
third year, the sequel to a painful accident. His career forms an intimate 
part of the Meiji epoch in Japanese history. At the age of seventeen, 
two years before the Restoration, he was one of the first group of Japa- 
nese students sent to England by the Tokugawa Shogunate, for the 
purpose of studying the principles and methods of Occidental civiliza- 
tion. Recalled two years later, because of the outbreak of the civil war, 
Hayashi joined the forces of Admiral Viscount Inomoto, who estab- 
lished headquarters at the Hokkaido, where for a time he withstood the 
Imperial army. Obliged to surrender shortly, Hayashi with others 
was imprisoned. Later released, the young man taught English for a 
time in a private school in Yokohama, and subsequently became a 
translator at the American legation. In 1871 Count Mutsu was ap- 
pointed governor of Kanagawa-ken, and Hayashi became his chief 
secretary. Thus began his official service under the Meiji government, 
a service which continued, with brief occasional interruptions, until 



